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MEDICINE 





Sex Hormones Fight Age 


Sex hormones can restore virility to some men, stop 
some kinds of cancer when properly used. Misuse can acti- 
vate cancer or lead to sterility. 


> SEX HORMONES, responsible in part 


for turning boys and girls into men and 


women, can restore virility to some men 


ushion the changes of middle age, brighten 


1 
the minds of old en, check some kinds 


of cancer and stop its pain 


hor mones 


Improperly used, these same 
can activate cancer and lead to sterility 
Medical scientists have no doubt of this 
And while still irching for better forms 
of sex hormones for medical treatment 
they warn against use of any form of sex 
hormone preparation without a_ doctor’ 
advice 

The sex hor on ire steroid chemical 


the ovaries and the 


| 


Chey are produc d DY 


testes The outer part of the adrenal glands 
producer of — th int-arthritis hormone, 
cortisone, also produces steroid hormones 
which are much like the hormones from 
the SCX glands 

Scientists call the female sex hormones 
estrogens and the male hormones androgens 
lestosterone, said to be the most powerful 
androgen, has been obtained from fresh 
bull testes and also has been made svn 
thetically from cholesterol. Development ol 
a new form of testosterone, said to b 
longer acting and more than twice as 
powerful as the older forms, has just been 


announced 
Medically, 


who have lost 


testosterone is used for 


both 


young 


men sex glands by 
surgery or disease and to help bring matu 
ity to boys who are slow in development 
In the first case it is replacement medicine, 
something like insulin for diabetics. In the 
the 


the pituitary gland in the head is able to 


second, results are not lasting unless 


produce, and the sex glands respond to, 
which 


duction of androgen b 


a pituitary hormone stimulates pro 


y the testes. 
Testosterone is dangerous for middlk 


Romeos. It 


the growth of dormant cancer cells present 


aged, would-be can stimulate 


in the prostate glands of many men. Thes« 


dormant cancers are most often found in 
the prostate glands of men in their forties 
and fifties 

For older men with advanced prostat 
cancers, the estrogens, or female hormones, 
are often given. Pain is relieved and th 
cancers that have spread to the bones ar 
checked. Many patients have been able t 
return to work and get a longer lease on 
life. 


Both androgens and estrogens, male and 


female hormones, are used to treat cancet 
in women, the particular hormone depend 
ing on the patient’s age, type of cancer 


and other factors determined by the phy 





ician. This type of treatment is sull being 
studied 

Sex hormones should not be confused 
with what the boys in the smoking room 
mean by sex. These chemicals play a neces 
Sary part but only a part, in s¢ xual be havior. 
Psychological factors and acquired behavior 
patterns also play their parts. 

The androgens and estrogens are not 


sex specific, either. Both are present in vary 


ing amounts in normal men and women 
z 

And the stallion, one of the most “mas 

culine” of animals, produces an extremely 


large quantty of estrogens, of so-called fe 


male scx hormones. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Record Low Achieved 
For Maternal Mortality 


maternal mortality rate, 

death and 
death from 
and infantile paralysis occurred 


> A RECORD low 


halving of the n rate 


easles 


significant drops in_ the rates 
tuberculosis 
in the United States during 1950 compared 
with 1949, 


death rate for cancer remained about 


irs, Which might be 


rhe 
the same for the two ye 
least a 


considered a gain since it means at 
temporary halt in deaths from this disease. 

The record low maternal death rate is 
estimated at 7.2 deaths of mothers per 10, 
000 live births 

The heart disease death rate increased 
slightly in 1950, U. S. Public Health Service 
ital statistics show. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 

CHEMISTRY 


Gas from Cheap Fuel; 
Wood Waste for Wallboard 


| 


> LOW manufactured gas 1s 


duced by a 


COST pro 


new process from powdered 
told the 


Y ork. 


che must 


New 


soft 


fuel and air, a French 


W orld 
Pe it, 
itomized fuel oil are 


Chemical Congress in 


lignite, brown coals, coal or 
mixed with steam and 
acniion oc 
curs Dr. 
Kurt Baum of the Pan-European Industrial 


Plants Co., 


either air or oxygen. Chemical 


and the process is continuous, 


Paris, explained 


Many thousands of tons of wood waste 
that would otherwise be lost can be made 
into strong hard wallboard by a process 
described by Dr. Louis G. Ricciardi ol the 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Instead 


of using expensive resins small amounts of 
simple inexpensive chemicals are used to 
lignin in the 
effective 


unite chemically with = th 


wood to cause it to become an 
binder. 

In addition to sawdust, chips, shavings, 
slabs and edgings of wood, the process can 
fiber, 
coconut fiber, and waste from other vege 
tation. 


use straw, sugarcane bagasse, sisal 


September 22, 1951 


Science News Letter 
PHYSICS 
First Space Ships To 
Have Flying Saucer Shape 


>» FLYING SAUCERS may well become a 
reality, but they will belong to this world, 


“not to visitors from Mars,” Ernest G. 
Reuning, an astronomer working at the 
U. S. Army’s Map Service in Washington, 


believes. 

\ saucer- or disk-like shape is quite pos 
sible for our first space ships, he says, for 
aerodynamic reasons—because of the effect 
of air passage on the ship when it is in 
the denser layers of our atmosphere. If the 
ram-jet principle of propulsion is used for 
early space ships, as Mr. Reuning believes 
likely, slot-like exhausts give about the larg 
pet gas 


has calculated. 


est heating surface volume of 
thrown back, he 
These slots would be widest at the edge, 
narrowing the effect 
making the entire ship look like an over 
sized flattened ram-jet engine, giving it 


somewhat flounder-like appearance. 


down at center, 1n 


Mr. Reuning, who bases his calculations 
on intormation available to the general pub 
lic, discussed the possibilities of travel in 
space at a of the National 

(Astronomers in Washington. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


outer mecting 


Capital 


INVENTION 
Improved Casein Fibers 
Hardened with Metal Salts 


> TEXTILE FIBER of from milk 
will be more durable and have improved 
and 
claimed, by al 
zirconium or tin salts as a hardening agent. 

The inventors they have found 
that they obtain 
by treating the artificial material after co 


casein 


chemical physical properties, it is 


process utilizing titanium, 


claim 
an improved casein fiber 


agulation, but before drying, in a. water 
a salt of a metal selected from 
the group consisting of titanium, zirconium 


solution ot 


or tin. In addition to improved chemical 
and physical properties the resulting fiber 
is curly and has acquired wool-like prop 
erties. 
Inventors of the John F 
Corwin, Unadilla, John R. Calhoun, Bain 
bridge, and Thomas M. Buzzo, Unadilla, 
N. Y. Rights are assigned to the Borden 
Company of New York City. The patent 
number is 2,567,184. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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AERONAUTICS 


SCIENCI 


News 


LETTER 


Step Toward Pilotless War 


New radio-guided jet bomber brings the airman 
one step nearer technological unemployment. Pilotless light 
bomber squadron will be trained to use B-61. 


> THE NEW bomber an 
nounced by the Air Force last week brings 
the pilot one step nearer technological un 
when we can 
dispense with pilots flying off “into the 
wild blue yonder” some time away. 

The guided missile is one of the “fan 


guided yet 


employment. But the day 
is sull 


being developed for the 
armed Known as the B-6l, or 
Matador, it is a pilotless light bomber and 
Martin 


tastic weapons” 


services. 


is being produced by the Glenn L. 
Co. of Baltimore, Md. 

The missile has been described as some 
what resembling a smaller edition of the 
B-51 medium bomber. It is launched from 
the ground and flies under its own power. 
Crews trained to operate the Matador will 
be trained at the Missile Test Center, Cocoa, 
Fla., beginning the first of October. 

It is limited in range to the distance the 
high frequency radio signals which con 
trol it can travel. This means a few hundred 
the travel deep 
territory, it—or a flock of 
a piloted 


miles. Thus, if B-61 is to 
into enemy 
B-61's— 


mother ship which would control the pilot 


must be accompanied by 


less planes. 

Unlike 
will not be used for defense against enemy 
function will be 
limited range, its 


a true guided missile, the B-6l 
bombers or missiles. Its 
offensive. Because of its 
use in strategic warfare will probably not 
be extensive. 

However, in areas of enemy troop con 
centration, the front lines, 
ticularly when protected by heavy barrages 
of antiaircraft, the guided B-61 might prove 
anti 


loss of 


close to par 


extremely useful. In such instances, 
aircraft fire would only 
the plane, not both the pilot and the plane. 
Without human lives to consider, greater 
chances could be taken with the plane. 


For the same reasons, a similar pilotless 


threaten 


medium bomber might prove useful against 
enemy fleet concentrations, always protected 
by heavy antiaircraft. Of accurate 
enough controls will have to be used. 


course, 


No information has been given as to the 
weight or number of bombs that can be 
carried by the B-61. It is likely that it would 
be able to A-bombs. Whether these 
expensive destructive agents would be en 
trusted to pilotless planes is another ques- 


carry 


tion. 

There is no reason why the largest planes 
to be developed could not do without their 
pilots and crews. Guided planes so small 
that they could not possibly bear the weight 
ot a pilot have been in use for some time— 
principally as targets for antiaircraft prac 


tice. 


Many types of true guided missiles are 
in various stages of testing. None have yet 
just announced 
known. 


classihcations: 


the development 
for the B-61 as far as 1s 

They are ot four 
air-to-air, air-to-surface 
surface-to-surface. Of these, the 
can be air-to-air, for in general they travel 
less distance, therefore need less fuel. They 
are slated to be the principal artillery for 


reached 


main 
surface-to-air, and 


smallest 


air combat. 

Surface-to-air guided missiles are 
alent to antiaircraft shells of greatly sup 
our de 


equi 


erior range and accuracy. They are 
fense from the ground against the modern 
high-flying, high-speed airplane, whether 
manned or pilotless. 

Surface-to-surface 
long-range artillery, of which the German 
V-2 


and development have vastly improved the 


missiles are the super 


was the forerunner. Post-war research 
slugging range and accuracy of these giants 
they can 


enough to carry atomic 


Presumably easily be made larg: 
bombs. 
Air-to-surface missiles can be guided by 
a_ radar-television combination to smash 
directly on the “Mother” 


flying many miles away, beyond the range 


target. planes 


179 


of the surtace-to-air weapons of the de 
fenders, could control such missiles, chang 
ing their course if necessary 

The new B-61 will be controlled by radio 


Waves, as are all guided missiles. The waves 
keep the planes on the path to the target 
and sometimes signal when the plane shall 
drop its load of bombs. The actual instru 
ments used in the planes and missiles are 
secret in detail, but they respond to radio 
waves of different types to activate mechan 
isms which in turn activate fins and rudders 
on the outside of the plane’s body. 

These radio waves travel with the speed 
ot light and, therefore, when released by 
the controller, reach the plane or missile 
practically instantaneously. The controller 
uses radar to keep track of the missile on 


its course. If great range is planned, a 
series of radar and control stations sev 
eral hundred miles apart would be neces 
sary. 


The origin of radio control of a pilotless 
the 
driverless automobiles that were stunt-driven 


moving vehicle might be said to be 


some 25 years ago by radio operators in ac 
companying cars. During World War II, 
War-weary airplanes loaded with explosives 
but unoccupied by men were sent against 


German targets under radio control from 


a mother ship. Many notable trips have 


been made by so-called drone planes, in 


those from which photographs 


cluding 
were taken automatically in radioactive re 
gions close to exploding atomic bombs in 
the Bikini tests. The drone 


planes were flown by 


and Eniwetok 


“pilots” in mother 


ships several miles away. 





THE MATADOR—Tvwo views of the U. S. Air Force’s B-61, Matador, the 

pilotless light bomber now in production. In the upper picture a fuel tank is 

being jettisoned by the plane. The plane’s shape and design indicate that the 
pilotless guided missile could carry A-bombs. 








180 

The Navy Bat, developed late in the 
war, was a guided missile of another sort. 
It was a giant bomb in a winged casing 
similar to a plane. It was carried aloft 


under the wings of a bomber. It had radar 


sending and receiving equipment in its 
nose. When a target was sighted from the 
bomber, the Bat’s radar beam was set on 
the target and the missile was released. 


Radar kept it on its course, even though 
the target might be moving. 
Devices within a guided missile can send 
which are reflected back 


matter. The r 


out radar waves 
if they encounter 
flected waves bring the missile close enough 
so that its 


structive ¢ xplosion 


solid 


proximity fuse causes a de 


Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
METEOROLOGY 
East and West to Be 
Warmer than Usual 
> FALL WEATHER, at least until mid 
October, will be warmer than normal in 
the area east of a diagonal line stretching 


from western Maine to Louisiana and also 


in the states west of the Rockies. 


the 


It will be colder than usual in all 
great plains states and the western Great 
Lakes states. In the boundary areas between 
the colder-than-normal region and _ the 
temperatures 


warmer-than-normal region, 


are expected to be about average. This is 
the prediction of the Weather 


Extended Forecast Section for the period 


Bureau's 


extending to Oct. 15. 
More than the 
fall over a wide belt extending from Texas 


usual amount of rain will 


and Louisiana northeast through the Ohio 
Valley, the Great Lakes and New England. 
The extreme Southeast and the states west 
of the Continental Divide can expect little 
rain. Elsewhere the usual rainfall can be 
expected 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 





CHEMISTRY 


What will kill DDT-resistant flies? p. 187 


How can zirconium be obtained? p. 191 


How are the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States now 
being preserved? p. 191 


GEOGRAPHY 

What role may Israel play in the Middle 
East? p. 182 
INVENTION 

How can the strength of casein fibers be 


improved? p. 178 


Photographs: Cover, U. S. Army; p 


Airplane Compcny 





Question Box 


179, U. S. Air Force; p 
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GENETICS 


22, 1951 


Women Can Be Bleeders 


> WOMEN can have hemophilia, contrary 
to popular and medical reports up to now. 
This 


known as “the 


disease” was 
the Haps 


members of this 


hereditary “bleeder’s 


once curse of 


burgs” because so many 
European royal family were affected. 
From earliest times it has been thought 
that only males had the disease, while the 
the with 


out having it themselves. 


women of family transmitted it 
Now three cases of the disease occurring 
in women have been discovered. The third, 
a 24-year-old nearly bled to 
death two weeks after the birth of a child, 
IS reported by Drs. M. ca ae Israels, H. 
Lempert and Elizabeth Gilbertson of Man 
chester, England. (Lancet, June 30). 


woman who 


Only one possible combination of inherit 
ince can lead to hemophilia in a girl or 
That ts man with 


philia marries a who is a 


woman. when a hemo 


woman Carrier 


of the bleeding disease. The combination 
has been considered a deadly one. If a 
female hemophiliac was conceived, she 


would be born dead, according to previous 
medical opinion. 


The 


the double inheritance 


Manchester 
for a 


patient reported from 


has necessary 
woman to have hemophilia. In addition, 
modern methods of testing her blood show 
Her 
father is a known hemophiliac. Her mother’s 
bled to death 

known hemophiliac. 


beyond doubt that she is hemophilic. 


following an 
The 


presumed 


brother, who 
accident, was 


patient’s mother is therefore a 


carrier of hemophilia. The patient's sister 
is a carrier and has a hemophilic son. 
The patient's little daughter will be a car 
rier 

Other cases of women with a bleeding 


disease like hemophilia have been reported 





MEDICINE 


What new method has been used to sterilize 
arteries? p. 181. 


How can stiff joints now be limbered? p 
184 
PHYSICS 

In what non-English speaking country wa 


an atomic reactor recently placed in operation? 


p. 182 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
What happens to a plant's temperature when 
it is “sick?” p. 184 


181, Yale University; p. 183, Boeing 








in the past. Because it was always believed 
that women could not have true hemo 
philia, these were considered cases of pseudo, 
or false, hemophilia. 

Re-examination by modern methods of 
two such women has led another scientist, 
Dr. C. Merskey, to believe that these also 
are true hemophiliacs. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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] ORNITHOLOGY 


> OVER 4,000 bird specimens from Indo 
China have now arrived at Yale Univer 
ity’s Peabody Museum in New Haven, 
Conn., after being “lost” during the war. 
Part of the collection originally built up 
Monsieur Andre David-Beaulieu, a civil 
ervant with the French Colonial regime 
in Indo-China, the birds were believed to 
ve been destroyed when the Siamese 


ere wresting their independence from the 
French. 

Most of the 

uuntainous and unexplored part of north 
rn Indo-China. S. Dillon Ripley, assistant 
professor of zoology at Yale and associate 
Peabody Museum, learned 
friend, became an 


specimens are from Laos, a 


the 
war-time 


curator of 
from a who 
ofhcial of the new Siamese government and 
wl killed, of a collection of 


Vino was 
sector. 


later 


| that 


rds in 

After many months of investigation and 
with M. David-Beaulieu and 
the Siamese government, the 


negotuuauon 
collection was 
dentified and arrangements made to ship 
had 


about 


been destroyed—in 
7 OOO 


he birds that not 


945 there were 
oO the ci. ae 


Even in its reduced state the collection 


specimens 





still the most important single collection 
rom Laos in the United States,” Mr. Rip 
> vy said. “Thanks to the cooperation of M. 
dy 


id-Beaulieu and of friends in Siam, we 


Bird Collection 


Science News Letrer for September 





GREAT INDIAN HORNBILL—Shown holding a specimen of this bird 
from Indo-China is S. Dillon Ripley, associate curator of Yale University’s 
Peabody Museum. The bird is one of a “lost” collection recently purchased 


by Yale. 


rrives 


have been able to find a new home for the 
collection Yale.” 

The story behind the purchase of the 
birds and their collection 


reads 
much like a cloak-and-dagger thriller, Yale 


here at 
original 


ofheials State. 
September 22, 1951 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Experts on Danger Areas 
Listed in Defense Rosters 


> THE DEFENSE Department is finding 
out who in this country are experts on for 
eign areas of potential danger—like Iran, 
the Far East, eastern Europe. Through the 
Ofhce of Naval Research it has authorized 
the listing of something like 40,000 people 
with M.A. degrees or better have 
knowledge that could be useful to the De 
fense Department. 


The American Council of 
cieties has begun compiling a roster of the 
economists, 


who 


Learned So 
language specialists, 
anthropologists, archaeologists, 
demographers, international law experts, 
students of philosophy and religion, political 


nation’s 
historians, 


scientists, sociologists and statisticians. 
Questionnaires for these groups will par 
ticularly seek information on knowledge of 
foreign Until the govern 
this information. 


countries. now, 


ment has never had 

The $43,000 study is under the direction 
of Fletcher Wellemeyer, staff adviser on 
personnel studies of the A. C. L. S. Execu 
tive officer will be Dr. Taulman Miller, 
economist on leave from the University of 
Indiana. 

They will seek cooperation of the learned 
societies to which these experts belong in 
achieving as complete a listing as possible. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics will analyze 
the questionnaires. First group to be listed 
will be the political scientists. 

This roster of those in social science and 
humanities fields will take its place along 
side the scientific roster being created by 
the Office of Education. With these two lists 
the government will be able to put its finger 
m almost any kind of expert it needs. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


Electrons Sterilize Arteries 


> PIECES OF human arteries taken from 
dead bodies have been frozen and sterilized 
by high-voltage cathode rays and then suc 
cessfully grafted to arteries coming from 
the hearts of two living persons. 

The cases are believed the first in which 
this sterilization procedure for human tissuc 
grafts has been done. They are reported by 
Drs. Irving A. Meeker, Jr., and Robert E. 
Harvard Medical School in 
ton, in the journal, Science (Sept. 14). 


Cross ot Bos 


High-voltage cathode rays have previous 
ly been used to kill germs and thus sterilize 
foods. Adaptation of the method to steriliza 
tion of tissues was made with the coopera 
tion of Prof. John Trump of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology the food 
sterilization method was developed. 


where 


grafting, the 
Chis is necessary to 


For sterilizing tissue for 


tissue must be frozen 


prevent damage to the tissue by rays strong 
enough to kill the germs. 
The first patients on 
frozen irradiated grafts were used had the 
condition known medically 
as coarctation of the aorta. The condition 
is one in which the aorta, big artery from 
the heart, is greatly narrowed so that the 
heart pump very hard to get any 
blood through for the rest of the body. 


two whom these 


very serious 


has to 


The condition is relieved by an opera 
tion in which the narrowed part of the 
aorta is cut out and the ends stitched to 


gether. Sometimes, as in the two cases re 
ported recently, the ends will not meet and 
a piece of artery from an artery bank must 
be used to bridge the gap. Supply of mate 
rial for such purposes has been limited 
heretofore by the difficulty of getting and 
keeping artery pieces that are free of germs. 
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PHYSICS 


Septem be 


Atomic Reactor in Norway 


Second atomic reactor known to be constructed out- 
side of English-speaking nations and possibly Russia is spon- 
sored by Norwegian and Dutch governments. 


> AN ATOMI nergy reactor, th second 

known to constructed outside of English 

. King n l } ind possibly Russia, 1S 

ing sponsored by the Norwegian and 

Dutcl ot rn its at Kieller, near Oslo, 

Norwav. It | operated for about two 
itl 

This was 1 known in New York to 
the Twelfth International Congress of Pure 

nd Applied Chemistry by Drs. Gunnar 
Rand rs nd Odd Dahl of the Institute of 
Atomic Energy, at Kyeller 

Using 2.8 tons of uraniun metal in 6.5 
ons of | y water, the atomic pile ill 
produc p to 100 kilowatts of energy. In 
tended for 1 rch purposes only, this low 
power | tor is expected to be used by 

siti ienust ho will h in special 
ipart 1 1) 

H vat oderating or con 
trolling ibstan used because it can be 
prod ed | Nor iv through use of hydro 
RADIO 
Coast-to-Coa 
> COAST-TO-COAST television from east 
to west will begin on Sept. 30 on a regular 
schedule, but federal permission to erect 
broadcasting stations to make full use of 
the transcontinental network will be delayed 
it least a vear 

The coast-to-coast television transmission 
ecomes possible with a radio-relay system 
recently completed from Omaha to Calli- 


fornia which now stretches the system across 
the country. It is primarily for telephone 
service but will be used part time for tele- 
vision. Present plans call for its use with 
TV five hours a Before the end of 
will be 


Week. 


nother mont ready 


equipment 


for regular west-east transmission, it is ex 


pected. Experimentally, it was used in con 
nection with the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conteren it San Francisco 

The government freeze on television 
roadcasting stations, which went into effect 
in Sept mber 1948, w is expected to be lifted 
by the Federal ¢ munications Commis 
sion later this year and permission for new 
stations au Permits will ha to be 
delaved, 1 FCC has announced, because 
of the in ta inds for licenses and 
the large n " sts against stations 
tentatl proj 

At the p hers 109 tel 
ision broa ing stations in tl United 
Stat ing television pre 
mi at hig nla I | natviol 


electric which is used to convert 


water into its hydrogen and oxygen com 


pe wer 


ponents, which can then be separated into 
their isotopes. The Nazis tried to produce 
heavy water in Norway for atomic energy 
experiments World War Il but 
Allied bombing wrecked the plants. 


during 


Control of the reactor is through ioniza 
tion chambers filled with boron trifluoride. 
keep track of the reactor’s activity 
ind slow it down through cadmium plates 
the two-foot thick 
reflecting graphite and the reactor tank. 


In case of accident and if the 


| hese 


in the space between 
rate of neu 
tron production threatens to turn the reac 
tor into a bomb, a remotely controlled valve 


can flood the whole mechanism with heavy 


water 
Only France is definitely known to have 
an atomic reactor outside of America, Can 


ida, England and possibly Russia. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


st TV Soon 


population, but there are vast areas outside 
reception The 
was due to a shortage of wavelength chan 
air within the very-high-fre 
quency band now used by television. Nearby 


limits. government freeze 


nels in the 


stations must employ widely separated wave- 
lengths or they interfere with each other. 
Using present channels, and new chan- 
nels that will be possible with the develop- 
ment of ultra-high-frequency for TV, the 
federal office expected to give some 2,000 
stations room to operate. FCC tentatively 
allotted 1,256 cities 1,965 station outlets. 
Cities not served are raising objections to 
proposed assignments. Over 1,200 such pro- 
tests have been received. The result is that 
the FCC must take additional time to give 
full consideration to these protests. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


Female Hormone Sparks 
Minds of Older Women 


> OLDER WOMEN 
mentally by treatment with female sex hor 


can be rejuvenated 


mone, it appears from results reported by 
Drs. B. Med. Caldwell, R. 1. Watson and W. 
B. Kountz of Washington University School 
of Medicine to the Second International 
Gerontological Congress in St. Louis. 


»? 1995] 


They can think better, they are mor 
willing to spend intellectual energy, they 
remember better and they are not so set i 
their habits and ways of thinking. 

Psychological tests showing this improve 
ment in a group of women whose mean 
age was 76 were reported at the meeting 
Previously the St. Louis had re 
ported that women in the city home for 
the aged seemed more alert and interested, 
felt better and showed more initiative, en 
ergy and social responsiveness when getting 
the female hormone treatment. 

The tests reported bore out these im 


doctors 


pressions. 

The hormone treatment gives better re 
sults if continued for one year than if given 
for only six months. 

The good results reported do not mean a 
panacea has been “miraculously” found for 
all the ills and infirmities of old age, the 
St. Louis doctors stated. But they believe 
that, if these results are reached with other 
groups, the method opens the way to treat 
ment having “definite psychological bene 
fits for older females in our culture.” 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


GEOGRAPHY 


Israel May Play Role of 
Switzerland in Middle East 
> ISRAEL MAY well become the Switzer 


land of the Middle East, 
a role in the region 


while on a smaller 
scale she may play 


-similar to Japan before 1939, in the opinion 


of C. G. Smith, University of Oxford 
geographer. 

The Oxford geographer points out that 
Israel's main advantage for industrial pro 
duction is undoubtedly her population, 
which consists of numerous highly skilled 
personnel, together with others used to a 
very low living standard, to whom the in 
centives and pioneer spirit found in Israel 
are a great stimulus. 

Israel’s natural resources are very poor 
She has no domestic coal supplies, iron ore, 
metallic minerals or oil, but despite this 
disadvantage she already has a car and 
truck assembly plant at Haifa, a shoe fac- 
tory at Jerusalem, a plastics factory at Ako, 
two automobile tire plants at Petah Tiqva 
and Hadera, a concrete pipe plant at Migdal 
Gad, and the nucleus of a steel industry 
A glass and ceramics factory is going up in 
Beersheba. 

To establish 
will have to rely on low relative costs, mar 
keting skill, and 
high-cost articles. 

Mr. Smith that recent trends 
such as the export of low-priced dentures, 
radio textiles, and 
to markets as dispersed as western Europe, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia supports his view 
given in a report to the British Associatior 


economic soly ency, Israel 


belies es 


sets, woolen chocolate 


for the Advancement of Science, as t 
Israel’s future economic position in th 
Middle East. 


Science News Letter, September 22, 195! 
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TECHNOLOGY 
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X-Rays Test Airplane Parts 


> AS MANY as 3,000 X-ray photos are 
made daily in the plant of the Boeing 
\irplane Company at Seattle, Wash., in 
tesung metal parts before they are as 


sembled into an aircraft 

Magnetic tests are also used, and sound 
waves, too high in pitch to be heard by 
the human 


hidden flaws deep inside metals. 


ear, are employed to detect 


All raw materials, parts and assemblies 
received from suppliers and subcontractors 
ire subjected to various tests before they 


ire used in an airplane. This assures that 
they reach the high specifications required 
in the construction of a sturdy plane. Im 
portant among them is the long-used, so 
called Rockwell determine if the 


metals in the manufactured parts have the 


test to 


proper hardness. 
When X-rays are 
of metal, any flaws within will show up on 


shot through a pirece 


1 photograph. Similar results are obtained 


with the reflectoscope which directs ultra 
sonic sound waves into the metal and _ re 
ceives them back reflected from the op 
posite surface. 

Magnetism is used to discover minut 
urface and other imperfections in_ steel 
castings and forgings. The piece under 
test is put in a machine called the magna 
Hux which magnetizes the part. A liquid 


containing iron oxide is forced to flow over 


_s 


the part. If there are any invisible cracks or 
breaks in the the 
lects at them since opposite magnetic poles 
are set up on their edges by the magnetic 
held. 
Detection of 
ings is made with the help of an 
fluid of low surface tension and high capil 
attraction. When castings are soaked 
fluid for sufficient time, the cracks 
become filled Washing 
the coating of the fluid but not that in the 
cracks. Joined by a developer of inert pow 
der in fluid, the material in the 
cracks reveals all imperfections with clarity 
ultraviolet light. 


surface, iron oxide col 


flaws in non-ferrous cast 


oil-base 


lary 
in the 


with it. removes 


another 


when placed unde 
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SURGERY 
Extra Ribs More 
Common in Females 


> AN EXTRA rib near the neck, which 
occurs twice as often 1n females as 1n males, 
mav be the cause of shoulder and arm 
pains, Dr. Alfred W. Adson of the Mayo 
Clinic reported at the U. S. Chapter of the 


College of Surgeons meeting 


International 
in Chicago 

The extra rib near the 
cervical rib, is found in six of 


called a 
1,000 


ne ck, 


every 





MAGNAFLUX TEST—A Boeing Airplane Company technician here ex- 

amines a machined casting which shows a crack under magnaflux test. The 

crack is outlined on flat portion extending at right angles from the two 
small studs in the center of the piece. 


183 


than half the 
discovered accidentally in 


patients, he said. In more 
they are 


X-ray examinations for other com 


Cases 
routine 
piaints. 

When the extra rib causes pain by pres 
sure on an muscle cut 
ting operation, with 
partial removal of the extra rib, gives relief. 
Complete relief of all symtoms followed this 
of the patients, Dr. 
Adson reported, with great improvement in 
third could return to their 
with annoying twinges of pain 
only during certain movements. 


artery or nerve, a 


sometimes combined 


operation in about 60 


another who 


vocations 


Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
CHEMISTRY 
Chemistry Gives Substitute 
For War-Scarce Materials 


> CHEMISTRY 
the 
are creating industrial shortages. 

More than two million pounds of metal 
lic copper annually 
substitution of organic chemical com 
pounds, the dithiocarbamates, for copper 


IS providing substitutes 


for some of war-scarce materials that 


are being saved by the 


used as an insecticide in orchards, Dr. John 
C. Dunegan of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Beltsville, Md., told the 
Twelfth International Congress of Pure and 
\pplied Chemistry in New York. 

The same chemicals are also saving four 
to seven pounds of sulfur for every 100 
gallons of insecticidal spray. 


One of the oldest minerals known, gypsum 
or alabaster, used for making plaster from 
the days of the ancients, is now yielding 
sulfur in that do not have re 
sources of elemental sulfur or pyrites, Dr. 
G. I. Higson of Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd., of Durham, England, told the 
chemists. Calcium sulfate in these deposits 
turned into sulfuric and 
ammonium sulfate for fertilizer use in 
several European factories and one plant 
in India. 


countries 


is being acid 


Science News Letter, Seotember 22, 1951 
INVENTION 
Flame Melts Snow 
To Clear Streets 
> SNOW PLOWS and snow loaders now 


melting device 
snow 


rival in a 
which utilizes a flame to 
and ice on city streets. The equipment is 
mounted at the front of a truck or other 
vehicles, with the fuel tank on the vehicle. 
Combustion takes the 
flame-throwing unit which extends across 
the front of the truck and hot 
flames into the snow. 


have a snow 


melt the 


place in so-called 


shoots out 


Inventor is Benjamin S. Wilson, Akron, 
Ohio. Patent 2,566,473 awarded to 
him. Flame can be regulated, and the 
flame-throwing unit can be raised or low- 


ered relative to the ground. Preheated fuel 


Was 


is fed to it under pressure. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


Stiff Joints Limbered 
By Vitamin Treatment 


> STIFF OLD joints, or young ones for 
that matter, can be limbered by treatment 
with one of the B vitamins in addition to 


the diet, Dr. William Kaufmann of Bridge 
port, Conn., reported at the Second Inter 


national Gerontological Congress in St 
Louis 

The vitamin he 
as niacinamide. It is the anti-pellagra vita 
min. Patients noticed improvement in their 
general health they 
to the doctor when getting the extra vita 
min. Joints stiffened by age could be moved 


better and sometimes returned to full range 


used is known medically 


and seemed younger 


of motion. 

When the vitamin treatment was stopped, 
stiffened again, but 
when the vitamin 


the joints were once 


more limbered was 


started again. Although the treatment was 
designed for old people, whose joints are 
stiffer than 


young ones, it improves mo 


bility of the joints at any age, Dr. Kauf 
mann reported 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
BACTERIOLOGY 


Concrete Blocks Used 
To Raise Yeast Spores 


> BETTER AND me 


spores for 


wre efhicient production 
bre id can 


blocks tor 


of yeast beer and 
concrete 


be secured by using 


the growing of the spores instead of the 
usual gypsum blocks 

The spores are grown in the pores of the 
blocks. 

Gypsum blocks, according to V. Har 


telius and E. Ditlevsen of the Carlsberg 
Laboratorium, Copenhagen, Denmark, often 
become infected on repeated use with bac 
teria and cannot withstand the heat neces 


blox ks 


only 


to sterilize them. The concrete 
prepared by the not 
withstand sterilization heat, but also give 
somewhat better spore formation. 


Sary 


two scientsts 


The scientists reported their findings in 
the British journal, Nature (Sept. 1) 
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AERONAUTICS 
Airplane Liability for 
Accidents Facing Change 


> THE LIABILITY to be paid in case of 
iccidents causing injury or death to airliner 
passengers on international flights is facing 
a change, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization announced in Montreal. 
The the existing 
tional laws limiting the liability of airline 
companies was the main purpose of a meet 
ing in Madrid which began on Sept. 11. 
Present which have 
accepted by 40 of 50-odd nations 


revision of interna 


been 
rep 


regulations, 
the 


Science News Letter for September 22, 1951 


resented in the ICAO, fix the maximum 
liability for each passenger in case of bodily 
injury or death during an international 
at the equivalent of $8,291, Ameri 


money. 


flight 
can 


There is also a maximum of $16.58 for 


each kilogram of checked baggage and 
cargo, and $331.67 for any possessions the 
passenger carries with him. These limits 


do not hold if an accident is due to wilful 
misconduct on the part of the air carrier. 

What taken can not be 
predicted. Some membership nations sug 
gest that the present liabilities be as much 
as doubled. The regulations have been in 
effect since 1929 when adopted as a result 
of a convention in Warsaw. Another pro 
affect the carrier’s 
responsibility. If an air carrier is able now 
to prove that it and its agents had taken 
all possible measures to avoid the accident, 
liable. 


Science News Letter 


action will be 


posed change would 


it 1s not 
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Metal Polisher Gets 
Both Sides Smooth 


> BOTH SIDES of 
| 


stainless 


a continuous strip ot 


or other metal, are finished 


steel, 
to a high degree ot 
time with apparatus which brought patent 
2 567,163 to David A. Wallace, 


Pointe Farms, Mich. Chrysler Corporation, 


smoothness at the same 


( r¢ ysse 


Highland Park, Mich., has acquired the 
rights by assignment. 
The machine is claimed to finish metal 


strips much more rapidly than other de 
vices for the purpose. The removal of ir- 
matter 1s 
accelerated by simultaneous abrading and 
pickling action. The liquid pickling treat 
ment serves as a lubricating coolant in the 


regularities, scale and foreign 


ibrading operation. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


TECHNOLOGY 
New Image-Correcting Lens 
Improves Theater TV Shows 


> CLEAR CUT television pictures on large 
motion theater are 
claimed with a new giant image-correcting 
lens developed by the American Optical 
Company of Southbridge, Mass. The pro 
jecting system in the theater will use this 
22-inch lens in conjunction with a 26-inch 
spherical mirror. 


size screens 


picture 


which 


The giant 15-by-20-foot pictures 
appear on the screen reach the theater by 
private wires or radio beams and are 


picked up by a kineoscope, or . television 
picture tube. The tube is small but it pro- 
duces pictures of high brilliance. These 
pictures are magnified and thrown on the 
screen by the mirror. Distortions introduced 
by the magnification are corrected by the 
new lens so that the resulting picture on 
the screen is normal and in perfect focus. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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ASTRONOMY 
Stars Seem Brighter 
With Freshly Coated Mirror 


> TARNISH BETRAYS the age of the 
silver coating on the mirror of a reflecting 
telescope, but it is difficult to detect when 
an aluminum-coated mirror needs a new 
surface. 

To the eye, the old coating often looks 
about as good as a fresh one, complain Dr. 
Joel Stebbins and J. Lynn Smith of the 
University of California’s Lick Observatory 
at Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 

Yet a new aluminum coating on the ob 
servatory’s 36-inch Crossley mirror improved 
seeing 20°4, for ordinary photography, and 
even more than that for ultraviolet spec 
troscopy, the astronomers reported to the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 

Testing the mirror several nights just 
before and right after recoating, they found 
the same star a fifth of a magnitude brighter 
with the new coating. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Plants When Sick Run 
Temperatures, Too 


> SICK PLANTS, like sick human beings, 
run a temperature. 

In studying plants infested with various 
virus and fungus diseases, Prof. C. E. Yar 
wood, plant pathologist of the University 
of California College of Agriculture at 
Berkeley, found temperatures of diseased 
plant leaves from 0.1 degree to 2 degrees 
Centigrade (0.2 degree-3.6 degrees Fahren- 
heit) above healthy plants. 

Fungus diseases produced higher temper- 
atures than virus diseases. 

The temperatures of healthy leaves tested 
were 0.5 degree to 1.5 degrees Centigrade 
(0.9 degree-2.7 degrees Fahrenheit) above 
that of the air. Diseased were 0.6 
degree to 3.5 degrees Centigrade (1.1 de 
grees-6.3 degrees Fahrenheit) above that of 
the air. Respiration raised healthy plant 
temperatures slightly above the surrounding 


leaves 


air. Diseases increased respiration which 
in turn increased the temperature of - the 
plant. 


“In nature the heat radiated to and from 
the plant—plus normal growth processes— 
make it impossible to make accurate read- 
ings,” said Dr. Yarwood. “Only in an iso 
lated environment relatively free from all 
outside influences can true temperatures be 
taken. About four hours after plant leaves 
are put in thermos type containers the maxi 
mum temperatures can be read.” 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


lodine, Thyroid Linked 
With Artery Hardening 


> LACK OF iodine in the diet plays an 
important part in production of hardening 
of the arteries, Dr. N. Dungal of the Uni 
versity of Iceland at Reykjavik reported to 
the Second International Gerontological 
Congress in St. Louis. 

A normally functioning thyroid gland is 
of fundamental importance for preventing 
and delaying artery hardening, he declared. 

Signs of this link between the thyroid 
gland, iodine and artery hardening come 
from comparisons Dr. Dungal made _ be 
tween Icelanders and people living in a 
part of Austria where goiter is common 
because the people do not get enough 
iodine to keep their thyroids functioning 
normally. 

Icelanders, Dr. Dungal found from over 
? 000 autopsies, have less hardening of the 
arteries, particularly the aorta, biggest artery 
of the body, than people living in the goiter 


Austria. In fact, he said, it 1s 


region ot 


“not rare” to find old people in Iceland 
with smooth aortas, whereas in Austria 
marked calcification, or hardening, of the 
arteries often is seen in persons in their 
fifties. 


The average weight of the thyroid gland 
in Icelanders is small, about half that given 
in medical textbooks as the normal thyroid 
weight. And _ Icelanders normal 
ymount of iodine in their thyroids. Persons 
living in the goiter region of Austria have 
greatly enlarged thyroid glands. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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INVENTION 
Cheaper Germanium Crystal 
Cuts Cost of Rectifier 


> A FORWARD step in replacing vacuum 
tubes in radio receivers with germanium 
rectifiers and amplifiers is promised with 
cheaper germanium crystals produced by 
a process on which the government has 
issued a patent. 

The process uses a less pure germanium 
metal as a starting material and thereby 
greatly reduces the cost of manufacturing. 
The inventor claims the process results in 
a germanium crystal with improved elec 
trical characteristics. 

Germanium is a rather rare metal that 
has the property of being a semi-conductor 
of electricity. That is, it will pass electric 
current in only direction. For this 
reason it can be used to rectify a current, 
that is convert alternating current to direct 
current. It can also be used as an electric 


one 


Science News Lerrer for September 22, 1951 


amplifier. It is already coming into use 
to replace vacuum tubes in radio receivers 
and other instruments where simple ampli- 
fying is required. 

The new crystals are made by reducing 
germanium dioxide in powder form in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen at a temperature 
of 700 degrees Centigrade. Then one per- 
cent of metallic tin is added, and one- 
tenth of one percent of additional german- 
ium dioxide. The mixture is heated at a 
temperature of about 1,000 degrees. 

Inventor is Salvatore F. Amico, East 
Boston, Mass. He received patent 2,565,338. 
Rights are assigned to Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Salem, Mass. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Green Grass Gets 
Grasshoppers Green 


> GROWING GREEN grass gets grass 
hoppers green. 

This is the tentative conclusion of 
Selahattin Okay, a Turkish zoologist at the 
University of Cambridge in Cambridge, 
England. While, he says, the factors which 
lead to the production of green skin are 
still in doubt, he fed yellow grasshoppers 


of Acrida turrita various kinds of grass. 
They were kept in green cages, to test 
the theory that the grasshopper’s back 


ground has something to do with his color. 


When fed on growing grass, out 
of ten became green, when fed on cut grass 
changed every other day, only one in ten 
became green, and when fed on dry grass, 
none became green. On the other hand, 


seven 


only one-fifth of green grasshoppers in 
green cages stayed green when fed on 
dried grass, but three-quarters remained 


green on a diet of growing grass. 

Mr. Okay says it seems possible that the 
formation of green pigment depends on the 
breakdown of chlorophyll. He hopes to 
confirm and extend his results in further 
laboratory experiments. The original grass- 
hopper-feeding took place at the Univer- 
sity of Ankara. It was reported in the 
British journal, Nature (Aug. 11). 
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CHEMISTRY 
Two Heaviest Atoms Made 


As Fleeting Isotopes 


TWO heaviest atoms ever known 
to exist have manufactured in the 
Radiation Laboratory of the University of 
California at Berkeley. They are berkelium 
245 and californium 246. The new berkelium 
isotope has a half life of about five days. 
The new californium isotope has a half life 
of 35 hours. 

These two new isotopes are reported by 
Drs. E. K. Hulet, S. G. Thompson, A. 
Ghiorso and K. Street, Jr. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


People Shun Short-Term 
Plans, Admit Future Hopes 


> PEOPLE ARE quite prepared to say 
what they hope to do or be in the distant 
future, but not what they hope to do 
next week or next year. Miss S. B. N. 
Shimmin, psychologist of London’s Bed- 
ford College, found this out by having 60 
intelligent young men and women answer 
a questionnaire. 

In general the persons questioned agreed 
that their attitude was partly determined 
by a dread of showing off in any way. 

In explaining their greater readiness to 
discuss remote ambitions and ideals, the 
subjects said they felt “safe” in admitting 
remote goals “because no one is likely to 
take them seriously,” in contrast to any 
declared short-term plans. 

“Once people believe you are striving to 
be or do something,” said one person, 
“it’s time to stop talking about it.” 


Miss Shimmin found that a_ person 
doesn’t like people to “shine” too close 
to him. 


Another’s achievement is seen as a threat 
to the ego in some way. It draws recogni 
tion or approval of the crowd or of an ad- 
mired person. It is considered an immedi 
ate obstacle to some desired position. This 
causes grudging admiration and a hostile 
attitude. 

We don’t mind people shining at a dis 
tance, Miss Shimmin found, as their achieve- 
ments are often taken as a 
goal to reach. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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AGRICULTURE 
Yams, Chinese Kind, Seen 
As Important U. S. Crop 


> THOUGH GROWN on a small 
t present, true yams might some day be 
another important food crop in the United 
States. 

Already small commercial plantings have 
been made on the West Coast and food 
value tests are currently being run _ by 
Mastochi Yamaguchi, instructor in truck 
crops at the University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Davis. 

Moist types of sweet potatoes are often 
called yams in this country. Actually sweet 
potatoes are not related to true yams, which 
are native to China. 

About 12,000 acres of sweet potatoes are 
raised in California each year. True yams 
are most frequently grown in the tropics 
where the season is longer than in this 
country. Both plants require a warm 
climate. 

The long, thin tubers of Chinese yams 
vary in weight from less than one to sev 
eral pounds. They are prepared and eaten 
like white or sweet potatoes. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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Climates Made To Order 


Alaska and New Guinea are laboratory neighbors 
in tests that help design military equipment for all climates 


of the world. 


See Front Cover 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY 


> AN ARTIFICIAL leg hangs on a hook 
in the “jungles of New Guinea.” A truck 
motor chugs away in the “Arctic weather 
of Alaska.” One man walks 30 feet and 
checks, within five minutes, on the condi 
tion of both 

These ire man-made samples of the 
world’s worst climates, frigid and tropical 


Outside the prosaic brick building which 


contains these extremes of weather, there 


is a typical warm and somewhat humid 


Virginia day. The humidity is something 


ot a problem to the Climatic Research and 
Test Branch of the Army’s Engineer R 

search and WD lopment Laboratories, 
which controls the irious climates inside 


Put this Virginia air, suddenly, into a cham 


ber where t temperature is 85 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. and the humidity 
ecomes snow na 

On the other hand, the Virginia humidity 
is not enough for the tropical chamber 
Chere, the engineers kee pa constant humid 
itv of YO in the day and 95 it night 
Adjust to All Climates 

This humid warmth, this dry cold, at 


produced because the responsibilities of the 
United States 
With the 


has come 


have become world-wide 


broadening of our responsibilities 


American 


a Vast outpouring of 


men—and the equipment necessary to 
them—to all climates of the world 
That equipment must be constructed so 


it can withstand the tropical heat and the 
arctic cold and still do its job efficiently. 
Hence, at Fort Virginia, the 
Army Engineers have simulated the varied 


Belvoir in 


climates of the world, so the equipment 


can be tested 
This climat laboratory is one of sé veral 
such laboratories used for various testing 


purposes by different 
Armed Forces. The Ai 
it Eglin Field and another 
Ohio. Ther: 
Ground 


and experimental 
branches of the 
Force has om 
t Wright-Patterson Field in 
Army 
Aberdeen, Md., and the Signal Corps tests 
communications equipment in climat 
chambers at Fort Monmouth, N. J. Th 
Navy has one at Dahlgren, Va. 
Arctic or the 


iS one at the 


Proving 


Simulating the tropics in 


Virginia is no easy task. At first glance, 
11 would seem that all that is necessary 
is one refrigerating plant for the make 
believe Alaska and some steam pipes for 


New Guin 


But the chambers themselves must be 


built to withstand these climatic extremes. 


In the 


shelves on which equipment is placed to 


tropical chamber, for instance, the 


made of California redwood, 
found to withstand the 
attacks of 


redwood 


be tested are 
that was 
and the 


iw ood 
humidity fungi 


shelves last 


high 


best. Even then, the 


only two years before they rot into useless 
ness. The electric light circuits in the 


tropical chamber are in exposed conduits 


and must be constantly repaired. 


Special Lubricants for Cold 


The pump which circulates the ammonia 


} 


in the Arctic chamber’s cooling system takes 


a beating too. To get the 


the chamber 


temperature in 
down to minus 85 degrees 


| ihrenheit means that the ammonia which 
goes through the pump reaches a low of 
100 to minus 110. No lubricant has 


which 


minus 


vet been developed lubricates at 


that temperature and so the pump som«e 


times has to contend with ice cubes of 
oil 

And then the engineers are faced with 
1 peculiar sort of “which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg” problem. Delicate 
equipment is needed for testing purposes. 


kne ww 


prov ide 


that the 
accurate 
temperature 


Ways of test 


But how do the engineers 


testing equipment will 


data readings under extreme 
conditions? They must devise 
ing the testing equipment 

steadily 


Most of the data is recorded on 


moving graphs or seen on_ oscilloscopes 


outside the Arctic chamber. These are 
attached by thermocouples to the parts of 
Other gadgets 
these extreme 
temperatures, the contrac 
tions which take place in various materials. 
The thermocouples and all the other gad 


equipment to be tested. 


must measure accurately, at 


expansions and 


gets must transmit accurate data at tempera 


tures ranging from minus 94 degrees to 
plus 138. And they must also work at 
imulated altitudes up to 50,000 feet. 


Chamber Placed on Rollers 


While expansion and contraction  ar¢ 
sometimes being measured inside the Arctic 
chamber, with instruments which them 


selves will withstand the effects of expan 
itself 
expands and contracts. To take care of this, 
the 32-foot long, heavily insulated chamber 


sion and contraction, the chamber 


is placed on rollers. 
| 


The extremes in climate and altitude are 
not much health hazard to the men who 
work with the chambers. There seems to 

no higher incidence of colds or diseases 


of the respiratory tract among them. How 
ever, they look out for possible cardiac con 
ditions after the age of 50. 

But rigid safety precautions are in ef 
fect. No man can go into the big Arctic 
chamber and a third man_ usually 
watches the two from the outside. On ex 


alone 


tremely rare occasions, however, the human 
factor enters. 

Sev eral years ago, Robert c. Faylor, chief 
of the Climatic Research and Test Branch, 
was in the chamber testing a motor. He 
planned to stay in about 40 minutes. In 
order to draw off the carbon monoxide gas, 
the operator on the outside turned on the 
vacuum pump. 

When it Mr. Faylor to 


leave the chamber, he found that he could 


came tme for 
not open the door to get out. The operator 
had neglected to blow any fresh air into 
the chamber to replace the air being taken 
out by the vacuum pump. Consequently, 
Mr. Faylor found himself at a simulated 
alutude of about 5,000 feet with 
level altitude on the outside effectively seal 
ing 

According to Mr. Faylor, the operator, 
at this point, was reading a magazine. 
When Mr. Faylor finally got his attention 
and he realized what the trouble was, he 
lost his head. Excitedly summoning several 
other men, he began prying the door open 
turning on the 


the sea 


the door. 


with crowbars, instead of 
fresh air. 

They got the door This meant 
that Mr. Faylor dropped from a height of 
5.000 feet to sea level in an instant. As the 


loud als 


open. 


door came open, he screamed as 
he could to relieve the impact of the pres 


sure on his ear drums. 


When Mr. 
denly “grounded” chamber, he let the op 
erator have the benefit of his opinion and 
with nothing than a 


Faylor came out of the sud 


went home worse 


severe headache. 


Building Desert Chamber 


Now building 1s a chamber. This 
will simulate conditions to be found in the 
desert. With this chamber the effects of in 
tense solar radiation on motors, equipment 
and packaging materials can be tested. 


new 


The climate chambers are part of a four 
step testing process through which all equip 
The first test the 
equipment inward 


step is to 
machinery or for its 
functioning. This can be done completely 
at Fort 


ment goes. 


Belvoir. 

The second step is to find out the relation 
ship of the machine to its operator in vari 
climatic conditions. A part of that 
process can be accomplished at Fort Bel- 


ous 


vor. 

The third step is to test the relationship 
of the machine-operator team to the job 
And the final step is 


ic has to perform. 
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service-testing by the Army unit which will 
use the machinery. 

Part of the second step, and all of the 
third are accomplished at testing grounds 
in Fort Churchill, Canada, and in Arizona, 
where the Army Engineers maintain estab- 
lishments. 
tech 
over 


their 
lead 
Communist 


Americans are counting on 
nical superiority to maintain a 
the greater the 
nations. For this to count, our technology 
must be effective all over the world, in 
all kinds of weather. The Army Engineers’ 
Climatic Research and Test Laboratory is 
designed to make sure that this happens. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


manpower of 


CHEMISTRY 


Hit DDT Res 


> A SWISS discovery of a new insecticide 
that knocks down and kills flies that are 


resistant to DDT was announced to the 
World Chemical Congress in New York. 
Growing resistance of flies to DDT has 


limited its effectiveness in the last year or so. 

It is called Pyrolan and the claim is that 
it is not dangerous to man and other warm 
blooded animals as its toxicity corresponds 
approximately to that of rotenone. This 
promises to allow its use where DDT can 
not now be used. 

Already in Switzerland Sardinia 
tests, the new insecticide has freed for sev 
flies that are not af 
the house fly 

resistance to 


and 


eral weeks rooms of 
fected by DDT. Moreover, 
does not seem to develop a 
Pyrolan. 

Dr. Robert Wiesmann of the J. R. Geigy 
Co. of Basle, Switzerland, presented the 
paper to the congress, but Dr. H. Gysin 
the new which has 


synthesized chemical 


ENGINEERING 


Water Tunne 


> WATER and electric power are both 
being carried through a tunnel under the 
Continental Divide in Colorado, the tunnel 
being built to provide irrigation water to 
farmlands on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies. 

The tunnel, recently constructed, is 13 
miles in length and is known as the Alva 
B. Adams water tunnel. It brings water 
from the western slope of the Divide to the 
eastern slope. At the time of its construc 
tion no thought was given to its use to 
carry electric cables. This idea developed 
when plans were made to transmit elec 
tric from the Granby Pumping 
Plant on the west side to the Estes Power 
Plant on 

This unique installation 
of an electric cable the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
meeting in Portland, Ore., by F. M. Wilson 
and R. A. Nelson of the U. S. 


power 
the east. 


underground 


was described to 


Bureau of 


>? 
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INVENTION 


Patent Electrically Heated 
Clothes Drier for Home 


> QUICK DRYING of clothes in the home 
is promised with an _ electrically heated 
clothes drier which brought patent 2,567 
434 to Alice P. Hoskings of San Diego, 
Calif. It resembles the familiar rack now 
widely used which has two side pieces, and 


cross pieces on which the garments are 
hung. In this, the crossarms are hollow 
and have heating elements inside them. 


The household current provides the energy. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


istant Flies 


the complex structure of 1-phenyl-3-methy] 
pyrazolyl-(5)-dimethylcarbamate 

The new insecticide has the advantage of 
not affecting moths, butterflies, roaches and 
beetles. Insects taking up food by sucking 
may be killed by small doses. 

The quick action of Pyrolan 1s one of its 


most useful properties and in this respect 
it will compete with rotenone, a natural 
product, used in fly sprays for quick knock 
down of the insects. 


Du Pont also gave details of an insecti 
cide with a wide range of insecticidal action. 
It is known as EPN, and chemically it is 
ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionobenzene-phospho 
nate. 

It has been in the 
1950 when it was used to control mites in 
the Pacific Northwest. It is effective against 
orchard pests and European corn borers, 
Dr. S. S. Sharp of Du Pont reported. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


CarriesCable 


Reclamation. The tunnel was used to avoid 
the difficulties of erection and maintenance 
of transmission lines if built over the top 
of the Divide through the _ 11,850-foot 
Buchanan Pass. 

The principal part of the electrical in 
stallation was made during the winter 
months of 1949-50 when the tunnel could 
be drained of The circuit 
of three single-conductor cables housed in 
a steel cable which is filled with nitrogen 


use since 


spring of 


Water. consists 


at an average pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch. The cable is hung from the 
roof of the tunnel, suspended by 71 anchors 
of corrosion-resistant stainless steel. 
Provision was made in the design to use 
the cable circuit for current 


munications, the engineers were told. The 


Carrier com 


initial installation will include two com 
munication channels over the Phase A 
conductor. One future channel over the 


Phase C conductor is planned. 


Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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HE Editors of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN are 

privileged to announce publication of a 
special issue devoted wholly to an assay of 
our country's most precious resources—its peo- 
ple and its brainpower. 

The rising demand in our economy for in- 
tellectually trained and able personnel now 
raises a serious question of supply: “Can our 
population continue to produce enough people 
with the specialized abilities necessary to staff 
and administer our complex society?” 

Able investigators in many fields have as- 
sembled a wealth of information that will play 
a decisive part in the plans of industry and 
in many areas of public policy from strategy 
in foreign affairs to secondary education. 

For every responsible citizen, this extraor- 
dinary issue should provide an authoritative 
foundation for a realistic understanding of his 
own place and that of 150,000,000 JU. S. 
citizens among two and one-half billion mem- 
bers of the human race at this epoch in world 
history. 

In anticipation of the widespread demand for 
this important issue of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
a limited number of extra copies is being made 
available for new subscribers who share a re- 
sponsible concern in the advance and use of 
scientific knowledge. You are invited to accept 
this invitation to receive SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
for the next nine months at the special intro- 
ductory rate of only $3, saving you $1.50 


from the single-copy price (ten months for 
cash with order). The September Human 
Resources issue will be sent to you at once. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


Sirs: 

Please enter my subscription at the spe- 
cial rate of 9 months for $3, starting with 
the September Human Resources issue. 


“4 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


enclosed * [] Bill me later 
Name 
Address 
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Business Connection 


* Save us billing costs by sending payment 
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Chicory 
> AUTUMN BRINGS a brave array of 
bright flowers that shine on in spite of 
shortening days and even defy the frost 
that be gins to nip at night 
Goldenrod, wild aster, heleniut 
fringed gentian are old-time favorites ng 
the native plants ut they have bee 
joined, since th ttlement of Americ 
by a number of recruits from Europe and 
Asia that ar is hardy as they and fre 
quently very attractive in the bargain 


Well up in the ranks of these we mu 
recognize the chicory, that hardy garden 


ilmost 


herb that has Caper rywnel! 
in settled regions and is now one of tl 
sturdiest and most independent of our 
semi-weeds 








STORY of the GEMS 


By HERBERT P. WHITLOCK 


Curator of Minerals and Gems, 


American Museum of Natural History 


“The best popular book on gems we have sern 
Combines in happy fashion the complete 
mineralogical background of precious and semi- 
precious stones with enough of the fascinating 
history of gems to make the book much more 
than a manual of cuttable stones . Very fine 
illustrations of cut gems, some in coler, and of 
carved jade and other precious stones. An excel- 
lent book for the small library since it covers 
accurately a wide field.”"—Saturday Review of 

Literature 

Large handsome format 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
$4.00 postfree 
5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 963-F, 251 W. 19 St., N. ¥. 11 
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Roadsides and waste places are gay 
throughout the summer and autumn with 
the blue flowers of this upstanding weed 
that very evidently knows how to make 
its own way in the world and asks for no 
favor from anybody. 

It begins to produce its sharp-blue flowers 
fairly early in the summer and does not 
stop until really severe frosts cut it down 
ltogether. a perennial, storing 
food for the next season in its thickened 
root; and it would probably be in bloom 
ill the time if the 


native home is temperate Europe and Asia, 


Chicory is 


climate permitted. Its 


probably originally somewhere along the 
Mediterranean. 

Chicory did not come into America as 
1 stowaway, as did many of our worse 
brought here deliberately, 


from which it 


weeds. It was 
and cultivated in gardens, 
escaped to the roadsides and fallow fields 

What the history of chicory was in ancient 
times we have few documents to tell us, 
but since the discovery of coffee and its 


Ameri 


chicory has been called on in 


popularization as 
can drink, 


times of stress to supply 


1 European and 


substitute for th 


flavor most of us | come t b= fond 
in our morning cup 
It is, to be sure. a ry poor substitut 
I . } 1 bitter d | hich \ 
iking a thin and bitter drink which very 


tew take unless they are forced intu doing 
circumstances. Its thick, hard root. 


containing a_ bitter 


sO by 
principle, is dried up 
ind used either by itself or to eke out the 
ore expensive cofl 

nong gourmets, 
in spite of the fact that its product als 


maintains a real popularity 


Chicory has a close cousin, however, that 
has a characteristically bitter tast We 

wn tm Whe « biter tame if is —_ 

m to like a bitter tang, if it is a kind 
we have grown used to. This popular cousin 
of chicory is the well-known salad -plant, 
endi 


Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


PSYCHOLOGY 
> MOST CHILDREN begin to talk by the 


time they are two vears old. But quite a 
number do not start talking till they are 
three or even four. 


Sometimes this is because of a hearing 
defect, mental backwardness or other handi 
cap. When the chief problem, 
is that of helping the child reach a stage 


parents may find 


he wever, 


of readiness for speech, 
helpful the following suggestions from the 
National Hospital for Speech Disorders: 


|. Talk slowly to the child and use simple 
Brookes He will more readily under 
stand, and be likely to repeat, a 


simple two- or three-word combination that 


more 


contains the essentials of a sentence, like 


Go bve bye” or “Get a drink,” than a more 


complex statement. 


Give the child many auditory experi 


ences by reading simple stories to him, 


r September 22, 1951 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Chemical on Screen Strips 
Routs Flies in New Mexico 


> CORNELL UNIVERSITY entomologists 
have developed a revolutionary method 

dairy barns that 
method with obli 


house fly control in 
threatens the “flit gun” 
vion. 

Strips of screening about *4 inch wide 
and 100 feet long are dipped an insecti 
cide called dieldrin and hung along the 
ceilings. Flies are irresistibly attracted to 
the strips and die soon after contact. 

To perfect the new technique, the profes 
sors virtually lived with the flies, watching 
and recording their every move. They 
noticed that the little pests were partial 
narrow objects as resting places, and pre 
ferred screen surfaces to wood, glass ot 
metal. Screen strips placed near the ceiling 
attractive. 

Because of its high toxicity and non 
repellant quality, dieldrin proved an ideal 
material. It gave good control for 16 weeks 
Or mot Che treated killed 


were especially 


screening 


| laboratory 


houseflies in five seconds in 
tests 
The new strip method removes the dan 


ger of milk contamination since the screen 
ng may be dipped and dried outside th 
yarn, and fastened to the ceiling out of 


reach of livestock. 


For various reasons, use of these strips 
have not yet been eaiiamel by the Food 
Administration, but it is ex 
official 


permission will be 
granted when second year’s data are on 


and Drug 
pec ted that 


oficial record. 

The work was done by Drs. David 
Pimentel, H. H. Schwardt, and L. B. Nor 
ton of Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


Child Talk 


wi rds or 


tressing the important actions, 
nd by playing suitable records for him. 
On shopping trips or other excursions, or 
point out familiar objects 
repeating their names several times. If the 
child shows an interest in an object, let 
him handle it, if possible, while you say 
its name for him. In this way, 
will help establish the association between 
the object and its verbal symbol. 

Put into words for the child the every 


about the home, 


other senses 


day actions he performs: 


“We are going to eat,” . “We get 
drink,” “We put on shoes.” 
Don’t, however, continually urge the 


child to talk or make him feel that because 
he doesn’t speak he is less acceptable to 
you than other children are to their parents. 
Making him feel insecure or anxious will 
only add to his difficulty. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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Heat-Glowing Crystals 


Practical radiation dosimeter may result from dis- 
covery that glow given off by minerals when heated is due 
to electrons escaping from “‘traps.”’ 


> AN OLD chemical mystery, why crystals 
the dark when heated, has been 
University of Wisconsin scien 


glow in 
solved by 
usts. 

The discovery has opened up entirely 
new research and application 
in chemistry, geology, mineral prospect 
ing, and in the development of a practical 
radiation dosimeter that can be used as a 
dog tag to measure the amount of radia 
tion to which individuals are exposed dur 


fields of 


ing an atomic bomb blast. 

The study under an AEC grant was con 
ducted by Dr. Farrington Daniels, profes 
sor of chemistry, Donald F. Saunders, pro 
yect assistant, and other Wisconsin scientists. 

They found that the glow given off by 
certain mineral crystals when heated is 
caused by electrons escaping from “traps” 
in the lattice-like structure of the crystal. 
The electrons are driven into the traps by 
radioactivity either from very small amounts 
of natural radioactive substances or by man 
made radiation in the laboratory. When 
the chemical crystal is heated slightly, the 
electrons escape the traps and fall back 
to their normal positions, emitting light 
in the 

The phenomenon is much more common 
than had previously realized. Prac 
tically all limestone and granites will emit 
light when heated—as anyone can learn 
by grinding a small piece of limestone into 
powder, placing it in a frying pan, and 
heating almost red hot in the dark. 


pre CCSS. 


been 


A few prospectors have known for years 
that some minerals will glow for a mo 
ment when heated, but it was not known 
that small amounts of uranium and _ thor- 
ium furnished the radioactivity necessary 
for the trick. Because of the small amounts 
of these elements present in most minerals, 
centuries are required for the trapping of 
enough electrons to give a few seconds’ 
glow. 

During an atomic bomb blast, however, 
the radioactivity would be so intense that 


crystals of lithium fluoride, for example, 


would trap sufficient electrons in a few 
seconds to glow when heated. 
The amount of radiation to which a 


lithium fluoride dog tag was exposed 
would determine the intensity of the glow. 
The Wisconsin scientists have designed a 
thermoluminescent apparatus to heat the 
crystals and record the amount of light 
emitted. 

Use of enable au- 
thorities quickly to divide a population 
exposed to radiation into groups of indi- 
viduals requiring similar medical treatment. 


such a device could 


Another use for the thermoluminescent 
capacity of minerals may be in the field of 
oil exploration. Limestone samples taken 
from various depths of one drilling can 
be compared with samples from other wells 
to aid in predicting whether or not the 
same oil-bearing strata are present. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Tiny Wasps Conquer 
Red Scale of Citrus 


> RED SCALE, a tiny insect that damages 
orange, grapefruit and lemon trees at an 
annual cost to growers of millions of dol 
lars, can be controlled by two gnat-sized 
wasps that feed on the pests, a University 
of California entomologist in Riverside has 
found. 

Until now orchard growers have had to 
rely mainly on insecticide sprays to stop the 
red scale that attacks the leaves, bark and 
fruit of Paul DeBach of the 
University’s Experiment Station 
termed the two tiny wasp parasites the 
“first examples of satisfactory control of 


citrus trees. 


Citrus 


the red scale by any means other than 
chemical.” 
One of the parasitic wasps, commonly 


called the golden chalcid, has been known 


189 


in California for over 50 years, but only 
recently has it been used for control of 
red scale. The other wasp was imported 
from China four years ago. 

Insecticides sprayed on the trees and ants 
in the orchard seem to hinder the work of 
the wasps in cleaning orchards of red 
scale. Preliminary tests show that for best 
results the parasite wasps should be released 
periodically throughout the year. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


INVENTION 
Gas Discharge Device 


For Safes Foils Burglars 


> SAFER SAFES for money and valuables 
are promised with a device to attach to 
the inner panel of the door which contains 
a noxious gas powerful enough to over- 


come a robber. Other devices of this sort 
are in use but they are built-in affairs. 
This improved type can be attached in 
most any safe. 


The gas is in a container that is easily 
broken whenever impact or pressure is ap 
plied to the tumblers of the safe combina 
tion tending to drive them inward. The 
most frequent attempts against safes are 
made by “knob knockers” whose method 
is to knock off the knob or dial of the 
combination lock, and then drive the 
tumblers far enough inward so that the 


latch bolts can be released and the door 
opened. 

Inventor is Harry W. Srygley, Abilene, 
Texas. Patent 2,566,587 was his award. 


The invention does not save the lock from 
injury but it does save the contents of the 


safe. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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This book gives you the most efficient 
methods of oil discovery, development 
and production for maximum oil recovery 


OIL and GAS PRODUCTION 


Compiled by the Engineering Committee 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 


@ Explains simply and clearly where oil 
and gas occur, the nature of the reservoirs 
in which they are found, and the technical 
science of utilizing and supplementing the 
natural forces available for their recovery. 
The practices described will make available 
the greatest amount of these nonreplace- 
able natural resources. 

A book for oil producers, royalty owners, 
lawyers, legislators—everyone interested in 
oil and gas production. 


Send for your copy today. 
Only $2.75 postpaid. Order from: 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, 

Dept. P-6, Norman, Oklahoma 
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Standard Conversa- 


® Special Assignments in Armed 
Forces, Government Service. 
Listen and Learn another Language in 


Just 20 Minutes a Day! 


Linguaphone is the natural way to learn 





age. You hear both men and 
peak in their native tongue 
listen. You learn. You understand 
You speak with correct pronunciation 
You read and write. It's all amazingly 
ea 
In peace or war, another language can 
mean power promotion, a better job 
more pay, greater cultural and travel 
opportunities to you. Right at home, 
in leisure time, master 
SPANISH GERMAN FRENCH RUSSIAN 


29 languages including the Asiat'c 
Linguaphone Institute 3109 Rock. Plaza N. Y. 20 
FREE book gives fascinating facts, about LINGUA- 
PHONE—why it is used by colleges, schools, armed 
services, and has been the choice of more than one 
million home study students. STOP wishing. START 
talking. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Linguaphone institute 
3109 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.20,N.Y 
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INVENTION 


Cider Mill Turns Out 
Juice While You Wait 


> A CIDER MILL for the roadside stand 
grinds up apples and turns out the juice 
while the patron stands by awaiting his 
glass of beverage. It can be used for other 
fruits. It is a quick-acting device which 
separates the juice from the pulp by centri- 
fugal action. 

Patent 2,567,371 was awarded for it to 
Lyonal D. Forkey, Norwell, John T. Peter- 
son, Melrose, and Henry I. Morton of Need- 
ham, Mass. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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CHEMISTRY 


Science News Lerrer for September 


Zirconium Metal Produced 


> DISCOVERY OF a new and efficient 
way of obtaining zirconium, a metal needed 
for use in atomic reactors and power plants, 
through ; new 

organic 


has been made use of a 
Huorine-containing 

This was made known to the American 
Chemical Society meeting in New York by 
Dr. James O. Hendricks of the Minnesota 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 


chemical. 


Minn., who told of new ways of using 
fluorine, once known principally as a dan- 
gerous gas. 

Using the process of electrochemical 


fluorination developed by Dr. J. H. Simons 
of Pennsylvania State College, a series of 
perfluoro organic acids have been made. 
With a compound of one of these called 
TTA (thenoyl trifluoroacetone) zirconium 
can be separated from hafnium with which 
it occurs. 

This separation is of 


interest to the 


CHEMISTRY 


Declaration 


> LONG LIFE is promised for the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States is expected as a result 
of extended investigation at the National 
Bureau of Standards in a joint program 
with the Library of Congress and the Lib 
bey-Owens Ford Glass Company. 

President Truman and other high gov 
ernment officials attended ceremonies Sept. 
17, at which the sealed-in documents were 
placed on exhibition in the shrine at the 
Library of Congress. 

The preservation of such valuable docu 
ments as these presents many difficulties if 
they are to be placed where they may be 
viewed by the public. They must be pro 
tected by a_ suitable transparent cover 
through which they can be seen. They must 
an atmosphere containing 
destructive 


be preserved in 


no oxygen because oxygen is 
to parchment. 
The enclosure must contain the proper 


amount of moisture because too much or 





Plant Nutrient Tablets 
... for Plant Culture 


Each tablet contains one gram of a 
nutrient. Saves the time required 
for weighing out each ingredient 
for each experiment. 
For experiment stations, hydro- 
ponics, high school and college 


classes in botany, etc. 
Write for leaflet PN-SNL 


Cargille Scientific Inc. 
118 Liberty St. 


New York, N. Y. 








Atomic Energy Commission presumably be 
cause zirconium resists high temperatures 
created in generating atomic power and 
because it is relatively stable against bom 
bardment by neutrons, the triggers of the 
atomic bomb. 

The greatest reduction in surface tension 
of water yet accomplished comes through 
use of higher perfluoro acids and their salts 
made by the same process. These will be 
used in electroplating and foaming proc 
esses. 

New kinds of colorless, transparent 
thermoplastic resins result from reacting 
acetylene with a number of perfluoro acids. 

Exceptional efficiency in flame extinguish 
ing is shown by another new chemical, 
trifluoromethyl bromide, which gives rela 
tively non-toxic substances after the flame 
is put out. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


reserved 


too little is harmful. Also the parchments 
must be protected from detrimental light 
radiation. 

As a 


been selected 


these studies, helium has 
as the gas to use inside the 


result of 


enclosure because it is inert and does not 
enter into chemical reaction with any other 
substance as far as is known, and _ because 
it will not support living organisms that 
might cause The enclosure 
within which the documents and the helium 


destruction. 


are contained must be air-tight. 

Relative humidity within the case should 
be maintained 25% and 35% at 
room temperature, it was determined. This 
humidity is found to be best for the long 
durability of collagen, the protein 
which is the constituent of 


between 


range 
material 
parchment. 

Radiation containing invisible ultraviolet 
light and visible blue and violet light dam 
ages documents such as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. Protection is now provided 
from such by a door of 
laminated within which a_ plastic 
interlayer is incorporated of a material that 
will absorb the unwanted rays. 

As a result of 
priceless documents are now sealed in air 


basic 


radiation cover 


glass 


these studies, the two 
tight envelopes, each envelope consisting of 
two panes of special glass bonded to a 
metal frame. Each document upon 
special pure cellulose backing paper in an 
inert atmosphere of almost pure helium, 
maintained at the proper humidity. 
Facilities for detecting any gas leakage 
of the helium are provided. A thermal con 


rests 


ductivity type of gas analyzer is employed. 
This detector is based upon the fact that 


19] 


each unique in its ability to trans 


gas is 
fer heat. A change in the conductivity means 
there has been a change in the composition 
of the gas. 


The Declaration and the Constitution are 
unique and irreplaceable documents. Except 
for a short period during the Revolutionary 
War, adequate measures of care have been 
taken in keeping with the scientific knowl- 
edge of the times. This care accounts for 


the present excellent condition of the 


documents. 


Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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BOOK SALE 


1. OUR PLUNDERED PLANET by F. Osborn. Scien- 
tific study of soil erosion, misuse of lands, depletion 
of natural resources, etc. Discusses question: Can 
wealth of planet support increasing population? Pub 
at $2.50. A few copies left at $1.25 
2. VICTORY OVER PAIN: History of Anesthesia 
by V. Robinson. Absorbing story of ether, chloroform, 
mediaeval sleeping-sponge, curare (horror-drug of 
jungle now used in some modern anesthesia), spinals, 
twilight sleep, etc. Biographies of Morton, Wells and 
other great experimenters. 48 ill., including portraits, 
drawings of early amputations and operations with- 


out anesthesia, Davy'’s gas machine, etc. ‘‘Absorbing 
reading . unquestioned authority.’’—N Y 
Times. 338pp. Orig, $3.50 $1.25 


ay 
$5.00 BOOK O™.Y $1.25 Vv v 
3. YANKEE SCIENCE IN THE MAKING by D. J 
Struik. Contributions of Bowditch, Audubon, Prirce, 
Gibbs, Franklin, Agassiz, et al. History of U. S 
production and scientific development. Big 430-page 
book $1.25 


4. DE RE METALLICA by Georgius Agricola. Famous 
unabridged Hoover edition contains 289 16th-century 


woodcuts showing engineering, mining sciences, in- 
ventions, etc. 672pp. 6% x 1074. 3% ibs. Superb 
gift book. New low price $10.00 


5. SCIENCE IN BRITAIN. 15 scholarly paper-bound 
books (6% x 8%) covering important fields of science 


Titles Ewing and Physics, Kelvin, Royce and 
Automotive Engineering, Whitworth, Science Lifts 
the Veil (the sub-visible universe) by Laurence 


Bragg, Crompton and Electricity, Reynolds and Hy- 


drodynamics, Steam Turbine, Maxwell, Century of 
British Chemistry, X-Ray Analysis, Heaviside, Watt, 
Ferranti, Swan and Incandescent Electric Light 
Total of 606 pages and 124 illustrations (which are 
alone worth cost of series) 

Complete set $3.95 


6. ASTRONOMY OF STELLAR ENERGY AND DECAY 
by M. Johnson. Evolution of stars—how and why they 
explode, sources of stellar energy, nova catastrophe. 
Bethe cycle (basis of hydrogen bomb), measurement 
of mass, luminosity, temperature, chemical composi- 
tion, etc. No mathematics needed for bulk of book; 
special math section for experts. 216pp. I11 $3.50 
7. STORY OF HYPNOTISM by R. Marks. Scientific 
explanation, case histories, hypnotism and psycho- 
analysis, hypnotism and anesthesia, post-hypnotic 
suggestions, etc. 246pp. Pub. at $3 $1.25 
8 LAWS OF THOUGHT by George Boole. Method of 
sclving problems in verbal logic by using mathemat- 
ics. Discovered almost 100 years ago by founder of 
symbolic logic. Knowledge of elementary algebra is 
all you need. Only 87 copies of deluxe buckram edi- 
tion of this rare re-issue left $4.50 


SAVE $5 ON VESALIUS PLATES 


9. VESALIUS. All 96 
plates on the human 
(suitable for framing) Land- 
mark in history of medicine, 
biology, experimental science, with 
Latin text translated for first 
time. Biography of Vesalius and 
study of Vesalius’ influence upon 
scientific method. Edited by Saun- 
ders & O'Malley. Buckram bind- 
ing. 276pp. Big 9 x 12 size. Pub 
at $10. Weighs 2'2 Ibs. Magnificent gift. Half price 
while our 77 copies last $5.00 


All Books brand new & Clothbound 


full-page 
anatomy 





(except item 5) 


See eee ea ee ae ee ae eS eee ee eee ee eee 
Dover Pubns, Dept. 33, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 
19, N. ¥. 

Send books circled postpaid: 1 
6 7 


8 9 Ten-day unconditional 
guarantee 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


> 4.8 
cash-back 


I am enclosing $ in full payment 
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‘e New Machines and Gadgets e 


for addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 
and ask for Gadget Bulletin 588. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 
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 SELF-WATERING flower pot, a plastic 
decorative device for use in the home, ts 
rectangular in shape and fits into a black 
plastic water-holding base. A wi k through 
the bottom of the vase carries water to the 
plant roots by capillary action. One filling 
of water lasts a week. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


% TAX COMPUTER, a relatively ines 
pensive device to give the exact Federal 
old age benefit and withholding tax deduc 
tions for each pay check, ts a small cylindri 
cal device for the bookkeeper’s desk, op 
erated by a turn of a knob. Tax computing 
tables are printed on a plastic cylinder. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


 SNOW-REMOVAL machine, electrical 
ly-operated and designed to clear the home 
sidewalks, is a two-wheel device pushed 
forward by a lawn-mower handle which 
small motor activated by cable 
connection to the household current. It 
will toss snow up 20 feet to the right or left 
as desired. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


contains a 


 RUBBER-CONTAINING paper is not 
the usual coated paper, but is made of 
pulp into which the synthetic matertal 
known as neoprene in latex form is mixed. 
The result is a high wet -strength, chemical 
resistant paper for uses ranging from porch 
rugs to disposable diapers. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


bs Vou je Rite? 


Many éirds like cherries and eat quan 
tities while they are still on the trees; they 
seem to like sour cherries as well as the 
sweet types 


Japanese beetles spend the winter about 
eight inches deep in the soil. 


About two pounds of the alumina made 
from bauxite are needed to produce one 
pound of aluminum 


Green cabbage caterpillars may be killed 
by insecticide dusting; there is no easy 
control for the egg-laying white moth into 
which they develop. 


One of the earliest radio broadcasts was 
from the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Jan. 13, 1910. 


Ground corn cobs make an excellent gar- 
den mulch. 


i “SPECTROSPHERE” is a cylindrical 


chamber with a viewing window, 


in the tllustration, com pare the 
brilliance and fire of gem stones, the pres 


or double refraction and varia 
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Authentic 


Ten titles—each 


1. Antibiotics 

2. Blood, The Stream of Life 

3. Controlling Insect Pests 

4. Fundamentals of Electricity 

5. Knots and Ropes 

6. Use & Care of Woodworking Tools 
7. Working with Metal 

8. How to Solder 

9. Plastics 

10. Youthful Scientists 


—ORDER TODAY ———— 


Please send me the following Science Service 








Filmstrips for which |! enclose $1.25 each; 
(Circle numbered titles desired). 

] 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 a 10 





Mail to my address as 
imprinted at the right 





tion in the dispersion of light between dif- 
ferent stones. The gem rotates during the 
inspection. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


% TABLE-VIEWER for photographic 
slides is plugged into the household current 
and can be used in broad daylight or in 
a brightly lighted room. Transparenctes in- 
serted in it gives pictures four times the 
size of the slide on a screen near its top. 
Colored slides are reproduced vividly. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


f BELL ATTACHMENT for ice skates, 
recently patented, gives a ringing sound 
when the skate is slightly tilted. The bell 
is at the top of an upright shaft, fixed by 
an arm to the right or left of the skate. 
When the skate ts talted the lower end of 
the shaft makes contact with the tce. 
Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 


fo LAMP FOR the telephone that auto- 
matically turns on when the telephone bell 
just received a patent. Sound 
waves from the bell actuate the switch 
that turns on the electricity. It is particular- 
ly for use at night to aid in reaching a 
ringing phone. 

Science News Letter, September 22, 1951 
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SCIENCE SERVICE FILMSTRIPS 
@ Timely @ 


strip complete with 
37 to 67 single picture frames on 35 mm. safety film. 


Packed in individual metal cans 
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